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Speolal to Th« New York Timei 

WASHINGTON , Jan. 5 — 
Following are excerpts from a 
background briefing for news 
correspondents given on Dec. 
7 by Henry A. Kissenger, 
President Nixon's adviser on 
national security. Senator 
Barry Goldwater of Arizona 
obtained the transcript from 
he White House and inserted 
it in The Congressional Rec- 
ord on Dec. 9. It constitutes 
a Nixon Administration sum- 
mary of American policy at 
the time of the meetings dis- 
cussed in the documents 
made public today by the 
columnist Jack Anderson. 

OPENING STATEMENT 

There have been some com- 
ments that the Administra- 
tion is anti-Indian. This is 
totally inaccurate. India is a 
great country. It is the most 
populous free country. It is 
governed by democratic pro- 
cedures. 

Americans through all ad- 
ministrations in the postwar 
period have felt a commit- 
ment to the progress and de- 
velopment of India, and the 
American people have con- 
tributed to this to the extent 
of $10-billion. 

Therefore, when we have 
'. ; ffered with India, as we 
ave in recent weeks, we do 
so with great sadness and 
with great disappointment. 

Now let me describe the 
situation as we saw it, going 
back to March 25. March 25 
is, of course, the day when 
the central Government of 
Pakistan decided to establish 
military rule in East Bengal 
and started the process 
which has led to the present 
situation. 

The United States has 
never supported the particu- 
lar action that led to this 
tragic series of events, and 
the United States has always 



recognized that this action 
had consequences which had 
a considerable impact on In- 
dia. We have always recog- 
nized that the influx of refu- 
gees into India produced the 
danger of communal strife in 
a country always precarious- 
ly poised on the edge of 
communal strife. We have 
known that it is a strain on 
the already scarce economic 
resources of a country in the 
process of development. 

The United States position 
has been to attempt two ef- 
forts simultaneously: one, to 
ease the human suffering and 
to bring about the return of 
the refugees; and secondly, 
we have attempted to bring 
about a political resolution of 
the conflict which generated 
the refugees in the first 
place. 

Now the United States did 
not condone what happened 
in March, 1971; on the con- 
trary, the United States has 
made no new development 
loans to Pakistan since 
March, 1971. 

Secondly, there has been a 
great deal of talk about mili- 
tary supplies to Pakistan. The 
fact of the matter is that im- 
mediately after the actions in 
East Pakistan at the end of 
March of this past year, the 
United States suspended any 
new licenses. It stopped the 
shipment of all military sup- 
plies out of American depots 
or that were under Ameri- 
can Governmental control. 
The only arms that were con- 
tinued to be shipped to Pak- 
istan were arms on old li- 
censes in commercial chan- . 
nels, and these were spare • 
parts. There were no lethal 
and end-items involved. 

To give you a sense of the 
magnitude, the United States 
cut off $35-million worth of 
arms at the end of March 
of this year, or early April 


of this year, immediately 
after the actions in East Ben- 
gal, and continued to ship 
something less than $5-mil- 
lion worth; whereupon, all 
the remainder of the pipeline 
was cut off. 

It is true the United States 
did not make any public dec- 
larations on its views of the 
evolution, because the United 
States wanted to use its in- 
fluence with both Delhi and 
Islamabad to bring about a 
political settlement that 
would enable the refugees to 
return. 

We attempted to promote 
a political settlement, and if 
I can sum up the difference 
that may have existed be- 
tween us. and the Government 
of India, it was this: 

We told the Government 
of India on many occasions 
— the Secretary of State saw 
the Indian Ambassador 18 
times; I saw him seven times 
since the end of August on 
behalf of the President. We 
all said that political auton- 
omy for East Bengal was the 
inevitable outcome of political 
evolution and that we fa- 
vored it. The difference may 
have been that the Govern- 
ment of India wanted things 
so rapidly that it was no 
longer, talking about political 
evolution, but about political 
collapse. 

We told the Indian Prime 
Minister when she was here 
of the Pakistan offer to with- 
draw their troops unilaterally 
from the border. There was 
no response. 

We told the Indian Prime 
Minister when she was here 
that we would try to arrange 
negotiations between the Pak- 
istanis and members of the 
Awami League, specifically 
approved by Mujibur, who is 
in prison. We told the Indian 
Ambassador . shortly before 
his return to India that we 
were prepared even to dis- 
cuss with them a political 
timetable, a precise timetable 
for the establishment of po- 
litical autonomy in East Ben- 
gal. 

When we say that there 
was no need for military ac- 
tion, we do not say that India 
did not suffer. We do not 
say that we are unsympa- 
thetic to India’s problems or 
that we do not value India. 

This country, which in 
many respects has had a love 
affair with India, can only, 
with enormous pain, accept . 
the fact that military action ! 
was taken in our view with- 
out adequate cause, and if 
we express this opinion in the 
United Nations, we do not 
do so because we want to 
support one particular point 
of view on the subcontinent, 
or because we want to forego 
our friendship with what will 
always be one of the great 
countries in the world; . but 
because we believe that if, 
as some of the phrases go, 
the right of military attack 
is determined by arithmetic, 
if political wisdom consists 
of saying th, e attacker has 
500 million and the defender 
has 100 million, and, there- 
fore, the United States must 
always be on the side of the 
numerically stronger, then we 
are creating a situation 
where, in the foreseeable we 
will have international an- 
archy, and where the period 
of peace, which is the great- 
est desire for the President to 
establish, will be jeopardized; 
not at first for Americans, 
necessarily, but for peoples 
all over the world. 


Questions and Answers | 

Q. Why was the first semi- j 
public explanation of the j 
American position one of ! 
condemning India, and why j 
this belated explanation that 
you are now giving? The per- 
ception of the worjd is that 
the United States regards In- 
dia as an aggressor; that it 
is anti-India, and you make 
a fairly persuasive case here 
that that is not the ca-se. So 
why this late date? 

Mr. Kissinger. We were re- 
luctant to believe for a long 
time that the matter had 
come down to a naked re 
course to force, and we wen 
attempting for the first tw< 
weeks of the military opera 
tions to see what could bi 
done to quiet it through per 
sonal diplomacy conductet 
by the Department of State 

We made two appeals t< 
the Indian Prime Minister 
We appealed also to the Paid 
stan President, and we ap 
pealed also to the So vie' 
Union. 

Now, then, on Friday th< 
-situation burst into full-blowr 
war and it was decided t< 
put the facts before the put 
lie. Now, I cannot, of course, 
accept the characterization 
that you made of the way 
these facts were put forward: ■ 
that they were put forward | 
as anti-Indian. 

Q. I said the perception of i 
the world public was that ! 
the United States was anti- j 
Indian because of the nature 
of that first background 
briefing at the State Depart- 
ment on Friday. 

A. We are opposed to the 
use of military force in this 
crisis, and we do not believe 
that it was necessary to en- 
gage in military action. We 
believe that what started as 
a tragedy in East Bengal is 
now becoming an attempt to 
dismember a sovereign state 
and a member of the United 
Nations. 

So the view that was ex- 
pressed on Saturday is not 
inconsistent with the view 
that is expressed today. What 
was done today is an explana- 
tion of the background that 
led to the statement on 
Saturday, and it might have 
been better if we had put 
the whole case forward. 


